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NETHER LOCHABER. 


A MOUNTAIN country in summer and autumn is 
always charming and attractive. The atmosphere 
is delightfully fresh and cool, and as the clouds 
chase each other across the breezy sky, bright 
gleams and sudden shafts of sunshine light up 
the wide stretches of russet brown, or heath- 
empurpled moorland; or glance on the vivid 
patches of green in the wooded ravines; or 
sparkle on the gleaming silver expanse of the 
solitary loch, or brawling torrent leaping seaward 
through forests of bracken. 

No mountain country in Great Britain is more 
picturesque or beautiful than that portion of the 
West Highlands described by the author of Nether 
Lochaber (the Rev. Alexander Stewart). The 
salt-water lochs, Linnhe, Leven, and Eil, and the 
mountains around them, compete favourably with 
the most picturesque scenery of continental 
Europe, and called forth a lively expression of 
admiration from the Queen, who says in her 
Journal that the scenery around Loch Linnhe 


is magnificent. Nothing can be more beautiful 
than the infinite variety of pictures which these 
hills present under the rapid atmospheric changes 
the changeful sky. In early morning shrouded 
_ mist, they look down like hoary sentinels upon 
picturesque sequestered valleys at their feet; 
as the day progresses, the cloudy veil begins 
», and the sun shines out, flooding the whole 
‘pe with a glow of golden glory, lighting 
shimmering green of the copse-wood in 

r ravines, and glinting down into the 


ee es that intersect the rugged slopes of 
tl. s, until the radiance melts away in 
the ‘ance into soft tints of gray and 
blue, a again in the broad blaze of the 
sunsh ivid gleams of beauty. A glowing, 
gleam ‘g picture, always changing until 
night b larken down, and its shadowy 
mists 8) » and obliterate the pano- 
rama, 


Evening has, hu.. ‘ver, its own peculiar beau- 
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ties; the autumnal sunsets on Loch Linnhe are 


often, our author tells us, gorgeously magnificent. 
The loch, flooded in yellow light, glows like a 
great golden shield; ‘while beyond rise in one 
unbroken range the mountains of Ardgour, 
Kingerloch, and Morven, bathed in a rich dark 
purple.’ No pen can do justice to the rapid and 
magical gradations of colour that blend and inter- 
fuse into tints of exquisite beauty this picturesque 
assemblage of mountain-peaks. The soft deep 
glow of purple warms into roseate crimson and 
ruddy gold, which, again, deepens into dark and 
darker purple, which in its turn fades into sombre 
slaty gray, as the pall of night falls dark and 
still over the mountains and moorland. 

There is a great deal of superstition still all 
over the Western Highlands. The beautiful 
island of St Mungo, in Loch Linnhe, has been 
for centuries the burial-place of the ‘ forefathers’ 
of Nether Lochaber and Glencoe ; and it is firmly 
believed by the country-people that the spirit of 
the individual last buried there keeps watch night 
and day over the graveyard, and is only relieved 
from his charge when another death happens. 
The watching spirit is not believed to be happy 
in the discharge of this office, and is supposed to 
look forward eagerly to the period when he shall 
be relieved from it. 

Mr Stewart was once shown an ancient coin 
which he identified as a silver dollar of the time 
of Philip II. of Spain, and which was regarded as 
an amulet sufficiently powerful to insure pros- 
perity to its possessor. It had a curious history. 
One of the ships of the Spanish Armada, the 
Florida, was destroyed while at anchor off Tober- 
mory, by a body of Mull and Moidart men, by 
whom she was blown up; and this Spanish coin 
was found about fifty years ago by the com- 
mander of a small coasting-schooner. He was 
becalmed while passing through the Sound of 
Mull, and thought it best to come to anchor for 
the night. Next morning, when getting under 
weigh, the anchor, when drawn in, was found to 
have a large mass of tangle attached to it, and 
when clearing it away, this coin dropped out, 
and was handed to the captain, who put it into 
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his purse and preserved it carefully as a luck- 
penny, which it was regarded to be from the fact 
that from that day he became an exceedingly pros- 
perous man in all his undertakings, Until the day 
of his death, he carried the lucky coin about with 
him as a talisman to ward off ill-fortune, and 
when he died, bequeathed it to his brother, who 
experienced the same happy results while pos- 
sessing it. From the day he received the coin he 
was prosperous and successful as he had never 
been before, and never had a day’s illness— 
results which he gravely attributed to the magical 
properties of the silver dollar. It is also believed 
all through Nether Lochaber that ringworm can 
be cured by rubbing it over with a gold marriage- 
ring; one made of what they call guinea-gold 
is preferred ; and the ring which of all others 
works the greatest number of cures in the district, 
is that of a widow who was married to one 
husband for more than fifty years. 

The habits of the population even in the most 
sequestered glens are changing very much. The 
people, in the ae of the older men among 
them, are less industrious than they were. They 
have more money in their hands; but they 
do not make such a good use of it. This was 
the opinion entertained by one very intelligent 

triarch with whom our author was fond of 

ving a ae He himself adhered rigidly to 
the customs of his boyhood, and was often to be 
seen in the proper season gathering rushes, 
from which he extracted the pith to make 
wicks for his lamp. He remembered, he said, 
when all the people of his hamlet gave a day’s 
work to the tenant of the adjoining farm, 
for leave to gather rushes for their lamps. The 
oil used was fish-oil, and the lamps: were often 
buckie-shells of as large a size as could be 
found on the shore. The shell was suspended 
by a string to a hook of wood or iron projecting 
from the wall near the fireplace, and filled with 
oil; then the rush-pith was inserted as a wick, 
and the lamp was complete. ‘I recollect,’ said 
the old man, with a smile, ‘that my father—God 
rest him !—who was a very economical man, and 
hated everything like waste or extravagance, 
allowed us just a shellful of oil for the winter’s 
_ When that much was spent, we had to 
tell our tales, sing our songs, and do what work 
+d had to do, by the light of the blazing peat- 

Weasels abound in some parts of the district ; 
and a few years ago an old man, who was 
employed by a neighbour to remove a small cairn 
of stones from the centre of a grass field, had 
rather a serious tussle with four or five of them. 
He began his work, and had wheeled away several 
barrowfuls of stones, when several weasels sud- 
denly sprang out of the cairn and attacked him. 
They flew at his hands, chin, and cheeks, and 
at his throat, which was fortunately protected by 
several folds of a stout homespun cravat, and before 
he could defend himself he was severely bitten. 
One or two he tore off with his hands, and killed 
by trampling them under his feet ; but the others 
stuck to him like leeches, and he had to run to 
a neighbouring house and get assistance to rid 
himself of his~pertinacious little foes. It is not 
unusual, in the woods and deer-parks, for this 
vicious little blood-sucker to kill the fawns of 


the fallow-deer when they are a few weeks old, 
The weasels fix themselves on the back of 
the neck in such a position that no struggling 
on the - of the victim can possibly dislodge 
them, urying their muzzle deeply in the 
flesh, they drink the blood of the poor crea. 
ture as it staggers along, until it falls faint and 
exhausted to the ground. In this manner also 
the weasel sometimes kills hares, A country- 
man passing through a green glade on a wooded 
hillside heard a sound like the crying of a child, 
and was surprised to find that it proceeded from 
a hare that was slowly with staggering steps 
struggling up the brae. Looking closer, he saw 
that the hare had a weasel on its back, and that 
the weasel’s sharp muzzle was buried in the 
poor creature’s neck, and that as it rode along 
it was leisurely digging down, eating as it 
went, and drinking after its blood-thirsty fashion 
the blood of its luckless victim. He threw a 
stone, meaning to hit the weasel; but he hit 
the hare instead, which immediately fell dead ; 
and before he could seize the weasel, it sneaked 
off and made good its escape. 

In inclement and severe winters, arctic sea- 
fowl swarm in the lochs and estuaries of the 
West Highlands, often venturing a considerable 
distance inland, and seeking for their food in 
the most sheltered bays. Rare birds are often 
shot along the shore, which, as the tide recedes, 
they visit in quest of breakfast or dinner, or 
vent their disappointment at the loss of some 
favourite morsel, in the weirdest of screams. 

The otter all over the West Highlands is 
regarded with a degree of superstitious reverence, 
and figures in most of the fireside tales of the 
ancient clansmen. It is easily tamed, and our 
author has often seen one belonging to the 
innkeeper at the Bridge of Tilt, which was very 
tame indeed, and was usually kept chained in an 
empty stall in the stable. It was very fond of 
the horses, which were its stable-companions, and 
always went the full length of its chain to meet 
them when they returned from their day’s work, 
uttering its cry of welcome, which was a curious 
half-whining bark. It was very docile and 
good-tempered, and liked to be stroked and patted 
by the men, uttering, when being fondled, a loud 
purring sound like a cat. It was a very adroit 
fisher ; and when taken out, with a long cord 
attached to a collar round its neck, to the river 
or to a moorland loch, it never failed to catch a 
number of fish. It drove all the fish before it 
into the corner of a pool, much as a collie would 
drive a flock of sheep, and then making a series 
of rapid dives, brou: mht up in succession two or 
three of the best and biggest fish. It was very 
dainty and fastidious in its eating, and never 
devoured any part of the fish it captured, except 
a little bit at the back of the head and around 
the pectoral fins. It lapped milk readily like a 
dog, and seemed fond of it, but would taste 
nothing else except fish. 

The districts of Ardgour and Sunart abound 
in adders and grass snakes, and these reptiles 
frequently attain a size unknown anywhere else 
in the West Highlands. They are very fond 
of water, and like to sun themselves in spring 
and summer on the grassy banks of a stream, 
or on the margin of a peat-bog. The 
fountains that often well up cool and sparkling 
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among the heather beside moss-covered boulders, 
are <i favourite resorts of theirs. Beside such 
a spring, sparkling like a diamond beneath a pale 
limmer of sunshine, Mr Stewart once found three 
of these reptiles curled up into a sort of Gordian- 
knot, on a patch of vivid green moss just by the 
fountain’s brink. He had knelt down to drink 
before he noticed them, and he took his draught 
of the pure sweet water first, and then attacked 
them with his stick. If taken unawares, and 
struck on a particular spot on the back of the 
neck, the adder is easily killed; but when he 
is on his guard, and his blood is up, he is a very 
dangerous creature indeed, as, with erected crest 
and flashing eye, he steadies himself to strike. 
The grass or ringed snake, on the contrary, is 
perfectly harmless. 

In trenching the moss of Ballachulish in our 
author's near neighbourhood, an _ interesting 
archeological discovery was recently made. ‘At 
a depth of ten feet in the drift subsoil, under- 
lying six or seven feet of moss, there were found 
the remains of what must have been in the far 
past a flint instrument manufactory on a large 
scale’ There were several cartloads of chippings, 
a number of arrow-heads, two roughly finished 
chisels, and hammers of a curious shape with a 
hole in the centre. Flint is of rare occurrence 
in Nether Lochaber; and the raw material for 
this manufactory must have been brought from 
a distance, and then manipulated and wrought 
into shape by a race of men who must have 
lived and worked there before the diluvial bed 
of drift and gravel, two feet in thickness, and 
underlying a deposit of moss six feet in thickness, 
was laid down above the scene of their labours, 

Throughout the West Highlands, a wound 
from a stag’s horn is believed to be very 
dangerous ; it is difficult to cure, and often causes 
extreme debility and bad health. Gamekeepers, 
foresters, and their assistants, dread it extremely, 
and say that a dog which receives such a wound 
usually dies from ey or mortification of 
the sore, however slight it may have seemed at 
first. If he recovers, the result is almost equally 
unsatisfactory ; the dog becomes paralytic in the 
wounded limb, or epileptic; or if he has been 
a wise and intelligent creature, he now becomes 
perfectly — The author of Nether Lochaber 
was personally acquainted with a fine-looking 
young man, an assistant-forester, who, in helping 
to take a dead stag off a hill-pony’s back, was acci- 
dentally wounded in the leg by one of the tines, 
He did not think much of the wound at the time. 
It was an ugly ragged gash, but not deep, and 
he had more than once had much more serious 
wounds which had healed at once quite easily, 
‘by the first intention,’ as the doctors say. This 
wound from the dead stag’s horn would not, 
however, heal; none of the salves or ointments 
or healing medicaments of the glen had the least 
effect upon it. It always became the longer the 
worse, and when Mr Stewart saw the young man, 
he was on his way to Glasgow, to see if the skill of 
the doctors there could counteract the dire effect 
of the stag’s horn. 

A Roman emperor once offered a reward to any 
one who rion: y invent a new pleasure. Our 
author lays no claim to such a discovery ; but he 
says that few things in the way of a holiday 
excursion can equal a drive through Lochaber and 


Badenoch to Kingussie—‘exce rhaps, the 
drive back again. <A bright 
be chosen for such an excursion, a day plea- 
santly genial and warm, for then the colours 
of the mountain scenery blend and _interfuse 
in a manner suggestive of fairyland. A veil 
of pearly gray haze hovers above the distant 
mountain-peaks ; but around you in the broad 
blaze of the sunshine, the birch and oak copses, 
the ferny glades, the grassy knolls, the wide 
stretches of heather, and the clots of foam on the 
brawling amber-hued streamlets come out with 
a vivid distinctness that photographs them upon 
the memory. No scene can be more sublime and 
beautiful, The everlasting hills tower skywards 
in savage grandeur; the rushing torrents leap 
madly downwards to join the river that murmurs 
hoarsely in the valley beneath ; and on the grassy 
wayside slopes, the kindly sunshine lights up the 
Legs — of foxglove, and the bonnie clumps 
of blue-bell that nestle in rifts and crannies of 
the ancient moss-grown crags. All, in short,’ 
in our author’s words, ‘that one can reasonably 
look for of grand or beautiful, is here; and to 
enhance each charm of the picturesque scene, a 
coachman as full of anecdote and joke and local 
tradition as an egg is full of meat; and when one 
is hungry, a substantial tea, or tea-dinner rather, 
half-way on the homeward route at the shepherd’s 
house at Moy.’ Could the most exacting tourist 
demand more ? 


ONE FALSE, BOTH FAIR; 
OR, A HARD KNOT. 
BY JOHN B HARWOOD, 
CHAPTER XL.—BY SPECIAL TRAIN. 


‘Ir she will but own the truth, said Mr Pontifex 
piteously, and with something like a groan. It 
was an odd suggestion for a family solicitor so 
eminent to make concerning one of his noblest 
clients ; but then the circumstances were so excep- 
tional. It was to Chinese Jack that he spoke. 
The abhorrence which he felt for the foreign 
Countess, who, by her own statement, had been 
the mainspring of the whole plot, deterred him 
from addressing a word to her, save under com- 
pulsion. But Chinese Jack, the lawyer felt, was 
on a different level in crime from this Russo- 
French temptress to evil. Hardened adventurer 
as he was, he yet showed in his bearing some- 
thing of the gentleman. And Mr Pontifex could 
remember Dr Vaughan, white-haired, learned, 
solemn, at the old lord’s table at Castel Vawr. 
And he recollected that the clergyman’s sickly 
wife had been the Honourable Ellen Rollingston. 
A very old title is that of Lord Rollingston. 
This reckless fellow was, after all, a peer’s grand- 
son, and, on the mother’s side, with a pedigree 
stretching to the First Crusade. So, somehow, 
Mr Pontifex preferred to speak to Chinese Jack. 
‘T think she will,’ said Chinese Jack, who pro- 
bably guessed some of the little lawyer’s thoughts, 
and was at anyrate on his best behaviour. ‘I 
think, from what I saw of her in Wales there, 
that the fortress will surrender at the first trumpet 
flourish. But—for I see that you still feel doubt- 
ful, Mr Pontifex—I have, or rather my wife has, 
an extra proof to produce. I had better mention 
that the true Marchioness, in Bruton Street, being 
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of a sensitive nature, and feeling averse to the 
warfare she was forced to carry on against the 
usurping sister whom she has never ceased to love, 
tried to avoid painful details by delegating to my 
clever wife the task of dealing with her active 
lawyer, Mr Sterling. And here is a letter of Mr 
Sterling’s, received a fortnight since, during my 
absence on my Paris trip. The Marchioness— 
I speak of the true one—knows its contents ; and 
Countess Louise has satisfied herself that Sir 
Pagan’s sister, in Bruton Street, bears nothing on 
her wrist which corresponds with what is here set 
down.’ 

And, as her husband finished speaking, Madame 
de Lalouve rose, and with grave courtesy placed 
a letter in the lawyer's Mr Pontifex 
perused it. It ran thus: 


Mapam—In compliance with the request of 
Miss Carew, so-called—otherwise, the Marchioness 
of Leominster—of Bruton Street, I beg to inform 


| you that Detective Sergeant Drew has discovered 


a most important and, I think, almost crushing 
roof as to our client’s identity. A former nurse 
as deposed to there being a slight but indelible 

scar on the inner part of the wrist of Miss Cora 

Carew, caused by the accidental burn inflicted 

by a candle, upset on the morning of a dark 

winter's day, when both sisters were christened. 

The mark is of a dull, bluish white, small, but 

easily to be seen. It is on the under side of the 

left wrist. On investigation, no doubt it would 
readily be recognised. Nurse Dawson—Jane 

Dawson—residing in the hamlet of Monk’s Hollow, 

Thoresby, Devon—avers that she never mentioned 

the occurrence to any friend or fellow-servant, 

being afraid of blame for her carelessness. This, 

I feel sure, if the old woman’s nerves remain 

unshaken in cross-examination, and by the un- 

wonted bustle and excitement of a journey and 

a trial, will prove most important evidence.—I 

remain, Madam, obediently os 

VILLIAM STERLING. 


‘Mr Sterling is right,’ said Mr Pontifex, whose 
mind was quite made up now. ‘The evidence is 
indeed important ; nor will my unhappy client, 
wretched girl! hold out against this storm of 
crushing evidence. So much the better if by her 
confession the scandal of a trial can be spared.— 
Now, with your leave, I will make copies of the 
documents on the table here, as my credentials 
when I reach Castel Vawr. The originals, of 
course, you will keep possession of until the 
Marchbury assizes, unless the affair is earlier 
finished, as I hope.’ 

Chinese Jack, Madame de Lalouve, and Mary 
Ann Pinnett had no objection to urge against the 
attorney’s reasonable request; and accordingly, 
Mr Pontifex, seating himself at his wehingtatie, 
carefully copied out each of the papers submitted 
to him, and then, folding the originals, with a 
formal bow returned them to Chinese Jack. 

‘You may be pretty certain of your object,’ said 
the solicitor, half bitterly. ‘Mine is, now, to 
avoid unnecessary disgrace to the noble family 
into which Miss Carew married. You will hear 
from myself, or from Her Ladyship, shortly, Mr 
Vaughan.—And, Madame, I may say as much 
to you. Your cards, with the address of each, 
I see, lie on my table—Permit me to offer you 
some refreshments, after your late drive.’ 


But Chinese Jack and his stately consort declined 
availing themselves of the lawyer’s hospitality, 
They had done their errand, and now they took 
their leave, attended by the ex-lady’s-maid; and 
scarcely had the last sound of their carriage-wheels 
— over the gravel died away, before Mr 

ontifex started, as a new thought occurred to 
his bewildered mind. ‘Why, bless my soul! the 
wedding—with Lord Putney—is for to-morrow— 
for this very morning, and, at any cost, it must 
be stopped.” He looked at his watch. It was 
very late, or rather early, in the small-hours, 
already, and to trust to ordinary trains was idle. 
He rang the bell. ‘I want one of the grooms, 
mounted, to gallop to London,’ he said to his 
butler, ‘and to order me a special train, so as to 
reach Castel Vawr without delay. I will write 
the order, while George gets ready. Let him take 
the bay horse; and let Thomas get the carriage 
ready, and bring it round. I shall take a glass 
of sherry and a biscuit, James, and then start— 
called away on business, You must mention it to 
my daughters in the morning.’ 

Then James the butler, as he hurried to do 
his master’s bidding, knew that something serious 
must have occurred; for the pretty horse, bay 
with black points, was an expensive thorough- 
bred, prized highly by Miss Pontifex, and a costly 
mount for a midnight messenger among the 
slippery streets. 

astily Mr Pontifex wrote his letter to the 
London station-master at the terminus ; hastily 
he packed his portmanteau, nibbled his biscuit, 
and tossed off his sherry, while his mounted 
groom was speeding towards the metropolis. It 
was some time before the carriage came round to 
the door. As Mr Pontifex was bustling through 
the porch, an upper window was thrown up, and 
a feminine voice said softly : ‘ Papa, dear, are you 
going from home? Shall you soon be back?? =~ 

‘Yes, yes, Margaret, love,’ cried the lawyer, as 
he jumped in. ‘To-morrow, or next day. I'll 
write. Called off to Castel Vawr! Don’t fret. 
—And you, Thomas, drive fast, will you!’ 

It is one thing, when you do not happen to 
be a Royal Highness or Chairman of a Board of 
Directors, to order a special train at untimeous 
hours and at short notice, and another to get one. 
Mr Pontifex, arriving hot and eager at the 
terminus, was chafed to find the acting manager 
so cool and so impassive, and so provokingly ready 
with unanswerable reasons why he must wait 
before he could be served with the expensive 
luxury he wanted. The line was not clear here ; 
there was a hitch somewhere else. The only 
engine-driver who could be spared was off duty ; 
the only available stoker was being hunted for 
in his edalens, a mile away. It was bitterly 
cold, and the great deserted station was as 
cheerless as the catacombs. 

At last Mr Pontifex got his special train. At 
last he was ensconced, in solitary state, in the 
corner of a first-class carriage, linked to the 
engine, that puffed and winamed and snorted, as if 
it too, the steam-horse, resented being called into 
action at improper hours. ‘The driver looked 
grim, the fireman sullen. The one or two sleepy 
officials on the platform seemed to regard Mr 
Pontifex as a personal enemy. Then the whistle 


Very unenviable were the feelings of the littl 


sounded, and off went the special. }! 
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lawyer as he was whisked along, in the cold and 
the gloom of the frosty night, in the raw chill 
of the foggy morning, when Nature herself seemed 
in the agonies of death, and all the world lay 
under an irregular winding-sheet of snow, pure 
here, smirched there, with a pall of clouds above, 
and presently in the bright, ~_ sunlight. 

al the time, as he jolted and jumbled along, 
the light carriage bounding at the heels, as it 
were, of the rushing engine, he was consultin 
his watch by the light of the dim lamp. Shoul 
he be in time? He very much doubted it. 
Precious hours had been lost, and, for aught he 
could tell, a marriage, which would be, to two 
distinguished families, a serious misfortune, might 
have taken place before he could be there to 
interfere. Of course, he had longed to telegraph ; 
but in such a case it was impossible. A living 
man must be there, at Castel Vawr, proofs in 
hand, to put a stop to the proceedings of the day, 
not a mere slip of paper with pencilled words on 
it. To Sir Pagan’s sister, in Bruton Street, he had, 
from the London terminus, telegraphed, briefly 
informing her that her cause was triumphant, 
and that her presence as early as possible at Castel 
Vawr would be on all grounds expedient. 

When Mr Pontifex reached the little Dinas 
Vawr station, it was already past ten o’clock. 

‘Not a carriage to be had, sir, for love or money, 
I’m sorry to say,’ said the civil station-master. 
‘There are traps and four-wheeled carriages 
always on hire at the Montgomery Arms; but 
to-day, everything on wheels has been snapped 
up for the grand wedding—My Lady’s—up there 
at the church on the hill. We have grand doings 
here, sir, to-day, which, perhaps, you have not 
heard of. And there is nothing to be had, 

‘Then,’ said Mr Pontifex stoutly, after another 
any glance at his watch—‘then I must use my 
eet. 


REMINISCENCES OF THORWALDSEN. 


In the middle of the wide court which forms the 
centre of the Thorwaldsen Museum in Copen- 
hagen rises a simple grave. No monument is 
erected here in commemoration of him .who rests 
below ; E-could-not even find a name carved on 
the plain stone slab, whose only adornment is the 
clustering leaves of the everlasting ivy which 
grows luxuriantly round its base. Fit resting- 
place this of Bertel Thorwaldsen; simple and 
unassuming as the great heart which on earth 
throbbed out such bold aspirations ; green as the 
immortal memory of his transcendent genius. 
And round about him in the galleries which look 
down on the humble grave stand the monuments 
innumerable which the master raised to himself, 
through years of plodding industry, through 
disappointments and high hopes, and that ever 
constant yearning after something higher still, 
which is at once the happiness and misery ot 
true greatness.» As I reverently stood by his 
grave, under the golden eye of a bright spring 
morning, a little picture flashed upon me out of 
the past, a picture which had first evoked my 
interest in Bertel Thorwaldsen. 

In an upper room of an old gabled house in 
one of the narrow streets of Riel, an honest 


wood-carver and his wife lie asleep. Beside their 
bed stands a child’s cot, out of which a pair of 
yet blue eyes peep cautiously. All is still, 
and the full yellow moon looks straight into the 
room. Presently, a small naked foot appears, 
then another, until the form of a little boy stands 
confessed. He shakes back his lint-blonde hair, 
and casts a furtive glance at the great bed. He 
is safe, for they are fast asleep ; so the little one 
steals with fast beating heart to the corner, where, 
under the noisy Dutch clock, stands his mother’s 
spinning-wheel. Often has he watched the busy 
wheel spin round; and the inquiring brain has 
been lost in wonder as to how it all came about, 
whilst the active little hands have tingled to 
touch it and find out its secrets. So strongly 
has this idea gained possession of his growing 
mind, that to-night he cannot sleep, and now 
here is his chance. Curiously he gazes at the 
strange weird thing, and puts out an eager hand. 
‘Whir-r-r!’ goes the wheel under his touch, and 
mother is awake. ‘What do you there, my little 
son?’ And Bertel hangs his head and creeps 
back to his cot. 

Do you not know the story, my readers? It 
was told to me and to you years ago, by Hans 
Christian Andersen, the king of story-tellers. 
And we see that ‘the child was father of the 
man ;’ for the tall, thoughtful youth who at the 
age of seventeen—just ten years later—is receiving 
the silver medal for design at the Academy of 
Arts of his native town is none other than the 
tiny urchin whose extraordinary observing powers 
were thus early displayed. 

y Bertel Thorwaldsen, who lived to be the 
greatest of modern sculptors, is a striking example 
of —_ early developed. Born in 1770, we hear 
of him as a mere child assisting his father in his 
calling as a wood-carver. On one occasion we 
are told how the boy was playing in the court, 
where his father, Gottschalk, was at work on the 
figure-head of a ship. Presently the little fellow 
ceased his play, and after observing his father for 
some time, he took up a piece of wood, and carved 
such an excellent representation of the head, that 
the father was struck by this exhibition of talent, 
and at once placed his son at the Free School of 
Art. Here the inborn genius of the lad rapidly 
developed ; he passionately loved art, and to 

ursue it soon became the sole aim and end of 

is existence. Thus at twenty he is awarded the 
small gold medal for his sketch of ‘ Heliodorus 
driven from the Temple ;’ at twenty-three, the 
first gold medal, along with a grant enabling 
him to reside abroad for three years, for the 
purpose of studying, which latter had long been 
the first great desire of his young life. 

When we see him again, he is in an obscure 
lodging in Rome. The great consummation is 
reached, and the sunny skies of Italy, the home 
of Art, smile above him; but the vision, which 
had seemed so real a thing that he had but to 
stretch out his arms and grasp it, has almost 
faded, and the ardent young artist is struggling 
alone, without sympathy, and altogether friendless 
in a strange land. He had gone, overflowin 
with that sanguine hope which is the legacy o 
youth, with his letter of introduction to his 
famous countryman Zoéga, but had been cold! 


received ; and the oy retiring nature had shru 
back into itself, chilled and disappointed. But 
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not to sit down and repine in idleness ; he could 
not have done so if he would; for the burning 
desire to create which dwells in the heart of 
genius was beating like an imprisoned eagle with 
powerful and untiring wings at the bars of its 
cage. And then and there it was, during long 
er watches and cheerless days, with no 
friendly eye to commend, no encouraging voice 
to cheer, that Bertel Thorwaldsen executed his 
‘Jason with the Golden Fleece.’ 

Sweet must have been to him those first-fruits 
of triumph when he saw his great effort recog- 
nised and appreciated, when the celebrated Canova 
himself extended to him the hand of fellowship, 
and the artistic world rang with praises of the 
masterly production. But his troubles were not 
at an end; for although his ‘Jason’ received 
such universal admiration, for long no fee od 
was to be found; and pecuniary difficulties 
increased upon him, until, crushed in spirit, he 
was obliged to contemplate the abandonment of 
his studies and a return to Denmark. No longer 
able to procure the materials for the carrying 
out of his great designs, he sat one morning 
utterly disconsolate in his studio, when, as if 
from the clouds, a letter arrived from his warm 
admirer Thomas Hope. It proved to be an order 
for a marble copy of the ‘Jason, for which the 
sculptor was to receive the munificent sum of 

ight hundred ducats. This was the last struggle 
with poverty ; and during Thorwaldsen’s prolonged 
stay in Italy, commissions poured in upon him 
from every quarter. It were impossible to 
enumerate within the limits of a brief sketch 
the immense number of works which his inde- 
fatigable genius produced in the course of a “| 
life, and a difficult task to select from the splendi 
collection in the Museum at Copenhagen the 
productions most worthy of notice. As we pass 
along the re-echoing galleries, they stand, a mighty 
host of silent witnesses to his glory, looking down 
= us in undying beauty and ineffable grace. 

ere the fair and mystic spirits of mythology 
live before us, and the giant forms of god and 


hero rise towering in majestic manhood. But. 


we pause before the — likeness of our 
poet and countryman Lord Byron, which is 
considered one of the best of Thorwaldsen’s 
numerous statues of contemporaries, whilst we 
remember with pleasure that the original adorns 
the library of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Twenty-three years had sped away before the 
sculptor returned to Denmark, which he had left 
a young man without fame or name, Now, his 
progress through Italy and Germany was like a 
triumphal procession. Everywhere the great 
master was met by the principal men of the 
different towns through which he passed, whilst 
the people flocked from their houses to get a 
sight of him. Arrived at Copenhagen, he was 
lodged in the palace of Charlottenburg, and 
public feasts and rejoicings went on for several 
days. But he could not settle in the bleak North 
after having known so long the genial climate of 
Italy ; moreover, the passing years had bereft 
him of both his nts ;, consequently, the old 
home no longer existed to gladden the wanderer’s 
return; and although the famous Thorwaldsen 
had found a warm reception even in the e 
of his king, he missed the humble friends of his 
childhood, who were now dead or scattered, and 


longed to be back to the land which had become 
endeared to him as the scene of his first struggles 
and ultimate — Thus, within a year he 
is once more on the return journey to Rome, 
though he is months on the road. He had chosen 
the route through Berlin, Dresden, and Warsaw, 
at each of which places he was detained by nume- 
rous invitations to partake of the hospitality of 
men of talent and rank. At Warsaw he made 
the longest halt, for the purpose of making a 
bust of Alexander who, himselfa patron of 
art, entertained the eminent sculptor with marked 
favour. All through his journey between Den- 
mark and Rome, but especially at Warsaw, he 
received commissions which occupied him for 
long after his return. At this time, Thorwaldsen 
was in his fiftieth year, but of unimpaired vigour ; 
his activity was something marvellous. After 
this period, independent of the private commis- 
sions which continually came in, he executed the 
elaborate decorations for the cathedral of Our 
Lady at Copenhagen, the principal of which were, 
‘ Christ me the Twelve Apostles,’ the group of 
‘John the Baptist preaching in the Wilderness, 
the ‘Procession to Golgotha,’ and several monu- 
ments of great men. He also completed exten- 
sive bas-reliefs for the palace of Christiansburg, 
of which Denmark is rt proud. 

Absorbed in the production of these marvellous 
works, another long term of Thorwaldsen’s life 
passed quickly away, until he saw his great 
undertaking fulfilled ; and his next task was the 
superintending of their transit to Denmark, and 
their erection in the buildings for which they were 
intended. For this purpose, the Danish govern- 
ment placed a frigate at his disposal ; and in 1838, 
when he was in his sixty-eighth year, he took 
ship to revisit for the last time the land of his 
birth. This time, there was work for the active 
man ; and each day saw him at his post directing 
the workmen engaged on the erection of the 
handsome Museum which was to bear his name, 
and within whose precincts the results of his life's 
labour were to be gathered. But now the keen 
searching air of the land which had fostered his 
young genius no longer braced the frame of the 
man of more than threescore and ten, who had 
felt the balmy softness of nearly fifty Italian 
summers. Fain would he have spent his declin- 
ing days in the home of his early associations ; 
but each returning spring left him so reduced in 
health, that a return to Italy seemed inevitable ; 
and in the early part of the year 1844, he began 
to make arrangements for leaving the North in 
the summer. But his first desire was destined 
to be gratified in a manner he least expected, 
for when taking his recreation-in the theatre 
at Copenhagen on March 24, 1844, the swift 
summons came, and all suddenly. Without a 
pang, he was taken, and like a faithful servant 
who has finished his task, he ‘entered into the 
joy of his Lord.’ A special mercy, it seemed, to 
be thus called to rest and spared the bed of 
suffering. But great was the regret and sincere 
the grief of all who knew his name. All Europe 
mourned his loss; and to carry out his funeral 
obsequies with honour and distinction was now 
the universal interest of his sorrowing country- 
men. They laid him in state in the large hall 
of the Academy of Arts, where, as the obscure 
workman’s son, he had first stood forth to receive 
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the reward of his youthful endeavours. Thou- 
sands went to take a last look at the calm, gentle 
face and still form, which lay as if taking a peace- 
ful and dreamless sleep after a hard day’s work. 
Then they buried him with many tears and great 
ceremony in the Cathedral Church, until the 
completion of his Museum, whither his body was 
removed, to be placed im the unique grave pre- 
d for its reception. 2 

And here, at his grave, I recall the pleasing 
sketch of this remarkable man which was fur- 
nished to me by an old lady, who had been in 
the habit of visiting his studio in Rome when 
he was in the full flush of his activity. 

‘He was tall of stature,’ she told me, ‘but with 
slightly shoulders. His countenanée was 
of noble mould, and when in repose, was grave 
and thoughtful almost to sadness; but when he 
looked at you, it was with a pair of keen though 
very kindly blue eyes. His hair was light in 
colour and con it was frequently in disorder 
from a habit he had of running his fingers through 
it when engaged in thought. He was somewhat 
slovenly in his dress, and wore a loose smock 
when at work. His manners were naturally shy 
and retiring, and though he rarely invited his 
visitors to conversation, he was courteous and 
wonderfully patient with the many casual visitors 
who flocked to his studio from motives of curiosity. 
When in the society of friends and colleagues, 
however, he would frequently become very ani- 
mated, at which time he was in the habit of 
taking up a bit of clay—sometimes producing 
it from his pocket—and kneading it in his hand. 
He seemed to converse with greater ease when 
so engaged, and this restless habit he retained 
through life. Art was the sole interest which 

his mind; he read little; and detested 
to handle a pen, never doing so except when 
necessity compelled. He therefore never learnt 
to write a legible letter or to spell correctly.’ 

And as I quit the spot where rest his earthly 
remains, in the midst of the glorious achievements 
of an earnest life, I rejoice to think that the laurels 
he strove for, won and wore with the humility 
of true tness, are still as fresh and green as 
the ivy that clings round his tomb. 


THE ROSERY FOLK 
BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

CHAPTER I.—DOWN FROM TOWN. 
‘Tuern’s Kitty!’ cried James Scarlett, leaning 
out of the carriage-window and waving his hand. 
Little more than an hour before, he was in his 
dingy office in Leadenhall Street, where, young 
as he was, through succession to his father, he 
stood head of a large shipping business. He had 
been waiting for his cousin, Arthur Prayle, who 
was invited to spend a few days with him in the 
country, Then a cab was taken, the train caught, 
and in an hour they were whirled down to a 
station in Berkshire, where, in light, simple, 
summer dress, looking bright and attractive as 
the country round, sat Mrs Scarlett, eagerly watch- 
ing the platform from her seat in the little phaeton 
drawn by two handsome cobs, who tossed their 
heads impatiently, and threw the white foam from 


their well-champed, brightly polished bits, to the 
bespecklement of the smart groom’s hat and coat. 
Her face brightened as she caught sight of her 
husband, and fell a little as she saw that he was 
followed by his cousin, Arthur Prayle; but she 
smiled sweetly at their visitor, and held out her 
hand to him as he came up and raised his hat. 

‘I’ve brought Arthur down to get rid of the 
soot, Kitty,’ said Scarlett heartily. ‘See how 
solemn he looks.’ 

‘I am very glad to see him,’ said Kate Scarlett, 
smiling, and colouring slightly. 

‘There, jump up beside Kitty, old man,’ con- 
tinued Scarlett, ‘She’ll soon rattle us home.’ 

‘No, no, dear ; you’ll drive.’ 

‘What! In these lavender kids, and in this 
coat!’ cried Scarlett laughingly. ‘No, thanks. 
—Jump in, Arthur. That’s right. I’m up.—Let 
’em go, Tom.—Now, my beauties.’ 

The handsome little pair of cobs shook their 
heads, and started off at a rapid trot, the groom 
catching the side of the phaeton as it passed him, 
and mounting beside his master in the seat behind ; 
when the brisk, sweet, summer air seemed to 
bring a little colour into the cheeks of Arthur 
Prayle, and a great deal into those of Mrs Scarlett, 
as she guided the spirited little pair along the 
dusty road, and then in between the long stretch 
of fir-wood, whence came delicious warm breath- 
ings of that lemony aromatic scent of the | 
growing pines brought forth by the mid-day sun. 

‘There, my lad, that’s better than sitting in 
chambers,’ cried Scarlett. ‘Fellows pooh-pooh 
me for living out here. It is living, my boy, 
It’s dying, to shut yourself up in town.’ 

‘Ah, yes, said Prayle with a sigh ; ‘it is very 
delicious.’ 

‘Delicious? I should think it is,’ cried Scarlett 
eagerly ; and he stood up behind his wife, holding 
on by the back seat, as fine and manly a specimen 
of humanity as could be found in a day’s march. 
He was fashionably dressed, tightly buttoned up, 
and had the orthodox flower in his button-hole ; 
but his bronzed face and fresh look told of country- 
life; and down in Berkshire, the staid solemnity 
of his London ways was cast aside for a buoyant 
youthfulness that made his sedate cousin turn 
slightly to gaze at him through his half-closed 
eyes. 

aT Give them their heads, Kitty,’ cried Scarlett, 

as they approached a hill; and, as they heard 
the order, the cobs gave their crests a toss, and 
broke into a canter, breasting the hill, and 
keeping up the — to the very top, where 
they were checked for the descent upon the 
other side. 

‘There you are, old fellow,’ cried Scarlett. 
‘There ’s the river winding among the patches 
of grove and meadow. There’s the Rosery; you 
can see it beautifully now. Do you see how the 
creeper has gone up the chimney-stack? No, 
of course you cant from here—GCGently, m 
beauties; steady, steady, little rascals. Don’t 
pull your mistress’s arms out by the roots.’ 

‘A lovely view indeed, James,’ said the visitor. 
‘It seems more beautiful every time I come.’ 
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‘Oh, every nage looks at its best now,’ said 
Scarlett heartily. ‘I say, I’ve got down a new 
boat; we must have a pull up to the locks. 
That’s the sort of thing to do you good, my 


boy.’ 

Prayle smiled, and shrugged his shoulders 
slightly. 

‘How long does it take you to drive to the 
station ?’ he said quietly. 

‘We allow five-and-twenty minutes,’ said 
Scarlett. ‘We shall do it in twenty to-day. I 
like to go fast, and these little ruffians enjoy it. 
They want it; they’re getting too fat.’ 

The cobs tossed their heads again at this, and 
tried to break into another canter. 

‘Steady, steady, you larky little scoundrels.— 
Give them a pull, Kitty. Oh, that’s right ; the 
gate’s open.’ 

They were in sight of a rustic gateway banked 
with masses of rhododendrons and other flowering 
shrubs, and through this Mrs Scarlett deftly 
guided the phaeton, which seemed suddenly 
to run more quietly along the pretty curved 
gravel drive, whose sides were lawn of the most 
velvety green ; while flowers of the brightest hues 
filled the many beds. The grounds were exten- 
sive, though the house was small and cottage-like, 
with its highly-pitched gables, latticed windows, 
and red brick walls covered with nificent 
ane of creeping plants. On either side of 
the house were pretty extensive conservatories, 
and glimpses of other glass-houses could be seen 
beyond a tall thick hedge of yew. In fact, it 
was just the beau-idéal of a pretty: country-home, 
with a steep slope down to the river. 

‘Here we are, old fellow,’ cried Scarlett, as he 
leaped out and helped his wife to alight.—‘ Are 
they warm, Tom ?’ 

‘No, sir ; not turned a hair, sir.’ 

‘That’s right.—Now then, Arthur. Same room 
as you had before. Will you take anything after 
your ride ?? 

‘O dear, no,’ said Prayle; ‘and if you'll 
allow me, I’ll ramble about till dinner.’ 

‘Do just what you like, old man. There ate 
cigars and cigarettes in the study. If there’s 
anything else you want, just ring.’ 

‘Oh, don’t; pray don’t, said Prayle deprecat- 
ingly. ‘You will spoil my visit if you make so 
much of me.’ 

‘Make much of you, lad? Stuff !—Good-bye, 
Buddy ; good-bye, Jen,’ he cried, patting the cobs. 
—Take care of them, Tom.—Beauties, aren’t 
they, Arthur? My present to Kate. Now then, 
come along.’ 

He led the visitor into the tiled hall, at every 
corner of which was some large jardiniére full 
of flowers, and up the broad staircase to the 
guest-chamber, flowers being in the window even 
here; while the floors were covered with the 
softest carpets and rugs, and pictures and engrav- 
ings of no little merit covered the walls. 

‘You have a magnificent place here, James,’ 
said the visitor, with a sigh. 

‘Nonsense, man. Half the beauty is Nature’s 
own doing, aided by your humble servant, Kitty, 

y; y less for this pretty Elizabethan cottage 

1 should for rome ‘rik 
oomsbury square. don’t 

half. Now, going to unfig.’ 


He nodded brightly at his guest, and left the 
room, when a scowl came over yle’s face, and 
in a low voice he said between his teeth : ‘Wh 
should this boor be rolling in wealth, while I 
have to pinch and spare and contrive in my 
dim blank chambers? The world is not fair, 
Oh, it is not fair !’ 

As he stood there in the middle of the room, 
a distant sound made him turn his head sharply, 
and he caught sight of his frowning face in the 
dressing-glass, when, smoothing away the wrinkles, 
he paid a few attentions to his personal appear. 
ance, and went down to stroll about the 
grounds, 


CHAPTER II.—FANNY’S MAGAZINES. 


‘Have you brought my magazines, William?’ 
said a bright-faced, eager girl, with no slight 
“ge ge to good looks, as she stood there in 

er neat, dark, closely fitting dress with white 
apron, collar and cuffs, and natty muslin cap with 
black ribbon, looking the very model of the neat- 
handed Phyllis many people think so satisfactory 
for a parlour-maid. The William addressed was 
a broad-shouldered, heavy-looking young man of 
three or four and thirty, dressed in brown 
velveteen coat and vest, and drab cord trousers. 
He was very cleanly shaved ; his fair crisp hair 
closely cut ; and he had eyjidently been paying a 
great deal of attention to his se boots, There 
was a sprig of southernwood in his button-hole, 
a smaller sprig in his mouth ; and he held in one 
hand his soft felt hat; in the other, one of those 
ash, quarter-staff-looking implements, with a tiny 
spade at the end, known to farmers as a thistle- 
spud—a companion that served him as walking- 
stick and a means of getting rid of the obnoxious 
weeds about his little farm. For Brother William, 
otherwise William Cressy, farmed the twenty 
acres that had been held by his ancestors for the 
past two hundred years, and it was his custom 
to walk over every Saturday to see how his sister 
Fanny was getting on, the said young lady 
having been in service at the Rosery ever since 
James Scarlett’s marriage. He always timed his 
visit so that he should get there just before 
Martha set out the tea-things, and from regular 
usage Martha always placed an extra cup—extra 
large as well. 

‘Yes; here they be, said Brother William, 
solemnly drawing a couple of the most romantic 
and highly flavoured of the penny weeklies of 
the day from his breast-pocket, and opening and 
smoothing them out, so as to display to the best 
—— the woodcuts on the front pages of 
each, where, remarkably similar in style, a very 
undulatory young lady in evening dress was 
listening to the attentions of a small-headed, 
square-shouldered gentleman of impossible height, 
with an enormous moustache, worn probably 
to make up for his paucity of cranial hair. ‘Yes ; 
here they be; and I don’t think much of 
’em either.’ 

‘No! what do you know about them?’ said the 
girl sharply. ‘If it had been the Farmer’s Friend, 
with its rubbish about crops and horseballs and 
drenches, vou would say it was good reading,’ 

‘Mebbe,’ said Brother William, placing his soft 
hat very carefully upon the rounded knob of his 
thistle staff, and standing it up in a corner of the 
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room adjoining the kitchen. ‘Mebbe, Fanny, my 
lass; but I don’t see what good it’s going to do 
ou reading ’bout dooks and lords a-marrying 
as they don’t never do—do they, 
Martha?’ 

‘I never knew of such a thing, Mr Cressy,’ said 
Martha in a quiet demure way. ‘I did once hear 
of a gentleman marrying his cook.’ 

‘Yes, said Brother William solemnly, ‘I think 
I did hear of such a thing as that, and that might 
be sensible; but in them magazines they never 
marry the cooks—it’s always the housemaids—and 
Fanny’s getting her head full of stuf,’ 

‘You mind your own business, William, and 
let me mind mine, if you please,’ said the young 
lady warmly. 

‘Oh, all right, my dear; only, I’m your brother, 
you know,’ said the young man, hitching himself 
more comfortably into his chair. ‘Got company, 
I see.’ 

‘How did you know?’ cried Fanny. 

‘I was over at the station delivering my bit 
o wheat, when the master come in with that 
Mr Prayle. I don’t think much of him.’ 

‘And pray, why not?’ 


‘Dunno. Seems too smooth and underhanded 
like. I didn’t take to him when he come round 
my farm.’ 


‘You’re a very foolish, prejudiced fellow, 
William, said Fanny warmly ; and she whisked 
herself out of the room. 

‘That’s what mother used to say,’ said Brother 
William, thoughtfully rubbing his broad palms to 
and fro along the polished arms of the chair. 
‘She used to say: “ Wilyum, my boy, thou’rt 
prejudiced ;” and I s’pose Iam. That sort o’ thing 
is In @ man’s natur’, and can only be bred out 
in time.—Is tea ’most ready, Martha Betts ?’ 

Martha replied by filling up the teapot, and 
proceeding to cut some bread and butter, of both 
of which refreshing kinds of nutriment Brother 
William partook largely upon the return of his 
sister, who soon after hurried away to attend to 
her duties, that being a busy night. 


CHAPTER III.—‘ JACK.’ 


To ‘unfig,’ with James Scarlett, meant to 
thoroughly change his London garments for an 
easy suit of flannels, such as he used for boating 
and gardening, the latter pursuit being one of 
which he was passionately fond. He had begun 
by having a professed gardener, and ended by 
being his own head. For the sharp professed 
gardener seemed to be imbued with the idea that 
the grounds and glass-houses of the Rosery were 
his special property, out of whose abundance he 
grudgingly allowed his master a few cut flowers, 
an occasional cucumber, now and then a melon, 
and at times a bunch of grapes, and a nectarine 
or peach. 

‘Hang the fellow, Kitty!’ cried Scarlett one 
day ; ‘he bullies poor old Monnick, and snubs me, 
and I feel as if I were nobody but the paymaster. 
It won’t do. What’s the good of living in the 
country with such a garden as this, if one can’t 
have abundance of fruit and flowers for one’s 
friends 4? 

‘It does seem too bad, certainly, dear,’ she 
~~ ‘I don’t get half the flowers I should like.’ 


b he result was that the professed gardener left, 


saying that he wanted to be where the master 
was a gentleman, and not one who meddled in 
the garden like a jobbing hand. Furthermore, 
he prophesied that the Rosery would go to ruin 
now ; and when it did not go to ruin, but under 
its master’s own management put forth such 
flowers and fruit as the place had never seen 
before, the dethroned monarch declared that it 
was scandalous for one who called himself a 
gentleman to suck a poor fellow’s brains and 
then turn him out like a dog. 

Unfigged, James Scarlett hurried out into the 
garden with his fair partner, and for a good hour 
was busy seeing how much certain plants had 
grown since the previous evening. Then there 
was an adjournment to the grape-house, where 
the great black Hambros grew so well and in 
such abundance, without artificial heat ; and here, 
about half an hour later, a very keen-looking, 
plainly-dressed man heard the sound of singing 
as he walked down the path from the house. 
He paused and listened, with a pleasant smile 
coming upon his earnest face, and as he stood 
attent, a judge of humankind who had gazed 
upon his pe shoulders and lithe strong limbs, 
and the keen intelligent look in his face, would 
have said that Nature had meant him for a 
handsome man, but had altered her mind to 
make him look like one of the clever ones of 
earth. He laughed, and after listening for a 
minute, went on softly and stood in the Sedona 
looking up. The large house with its span roof 
was covered with the sweetly scented leaves of 
the young vine growth, and everywhere hung 
pendent bunches in their immature state, wit 
grapes no larger than so many peas. It was not 
upon these that the visitor’s eyes were fixed, but 
7 a stout plank stretching from one iron tie 
of the grape-house to another ; for, perched upon 
this plank, to whose height approach was gained 
by a pair of steps, sat the owners of the place, 
with heads thrown back, holding each a bunch 
of grapes with one hand, a pair of pointed scissors 
with the other, which clicked as they snipped 
away, thinning out the superabundant berries, 
which kept on falling, and making a noise like 
the avant-garde of a gentle hailstorm on a 
summer’s day. As they snipped, the grape- 
thinners sang duet after duet, throwing plenty 
of soul into the harmony which was formed by 
a pleasant soprano and — tenor voice, 

The visitor stood for fully five minutes, watch- 
ing and laughing silently, before he said aloud : 
‘What a place this is for birds !’ 

Mrs Scarlett started ; her scissors fell tinkling 
upon the tiled floor, and her face followed suit 
with her name. 

‘Why, Jack!’ shouted Scarlett, leaping off the 
board, and then holding it tightly as his wife 
uttered a cry of alarm.—‘All right, dear; you 
shan’t fall. There, let me help you down,’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Mrs Scarlett, said the 
visitor apologetically. ‘It was very thoughtless 
of me. to sorry.’ 

‘O Jack, old fellow, Kitty don’t mind. It 
was only meant for a bit of fun, But how did 
you get down ?’ 

‘Train, and walked over, of course.’ 

‘I am glad to see you,’ said Scarlett. ‘Why 
didn’t you say you were coming, and meet me 
at the station ?’ 
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‘Didn’t know I was coming till the last moment. 
—Will you give me a bit of dinner, Mrs Scarlett?’ 

‘Will we give you a bit of dinner?’ cried 
Scarlett. ‘Just hark athim! There, come along; 
never mind the grapes. I say, how’s the practice 
—improving ?’ 

‘Pooh! No. I shall never get on. I can’t 
stick to their old humdrum ways. I want to 
go forward and take advantage of the increased 

g ives us, and consequently they say 
I’m unorthodox, and the fellows about won't 
meet me in consultation.’ 

‘Well, you always were a bit of a quack, old 
boy,’ said Scarlett, laughing. 

‘Always, always. I accept the soft impeach- 
ment. But is a man to run the chariot of his 
life down in the deeply worn rut made by his 
ancestors? I say, let us keep to the rut when it 
is true and nt ; but let ustry and make new, 
hard, sensible tracks where we can improve upon 
the old. It is my honest conviction that in 
the noble — of medicine, a man may— 
ha-ha-ha-ha-ha! Just look at your husband’s 
face, Mrs Scarlett,’ cried their visitor, bursting 
into a hearty, uncontrollable fit of honest, con- 
tagious laughter. 

‘My face!’ said Scarlett. ‘Why, of course. 
I hurry back home for country enjoyment, and 
ae begin a confounded lecture on medical science. 

’m quite well, thank you, doctor, and won’t put 
out my tongue.’ 

‘Well? Yes, you always are well,’ said the 
other—‘I never saw such a man as your hus- 
band, Mrs Scarlett; he is aiagustingty robust 
and hearty. Such men ought to be forced to 
take some complaint. Why, if there were many 
of them, my profession would become bank- 
rupt. 


on must be. faint after your walk, Doctor 
Scales, said Mrs Scarlett. ‘Come in and have a 
glass of wine and a biscuit; it is some time yet 
to dinner.’ 

‘Thanks. But may I choose for myself?’ 

* Of course.’ 

‘Then I have a lively recollection of a lady with 
whom I fell in love last time I was here.’ 

lady—fell in love ?’ 

‘Yes. Let me see,’ said the visitor. ‘She is 
pretty well photographed upon my brain.’ 

*I say Jack, old boy, what do you mean?’ cried 
Scarlett. 

‘By a leave, sir,’ said the doctor, waving one 
strong brown hand. ‘Let me see: she had large, 
full, eyes, which dwelt upon 
-—s kindly ; her breath was odorous of the balmy 
meads’——. 

‘Why, the fellow’s going to do a sonnet,’ cried 
Scarlett. But the doctor paid no heed, and went 


— 
‘Why, he means Dolly,’ cried Mrs Scarlett, 
clapping her hands—‘Jersey Dolly.—A glass of 
new milk, Doctor Scales ?’ 

‘The very culmination of my wishes, madam,’ 
said the doctor, nodding. 

‘Then why couldn't you say so in plain 
English?’ cried Scarlett, clapping him on the 
shoulder. ‘What a fellow you Jack! I say, 


about salts and senna and indigestion, I don’t 

wonder at the profession being dead against 
ou.’ 

‘Would you like to come round to the dairy, 

Doctor Scales?’ said Mrs Scarlett. 

‘I’d rather go there than into the grandest 
palace in the world.’ 

‘Then come along,’ cried Scarlett, thrusting his 
arm through that of his old schoolfellow ; and the 
little party went down a walk, through an openin 
in a laurel hedge, and entered a thickly thatched, 
shady, red brick building, with ruddy-tiled floor, 
and there, in front of them was a row of shallow 
rast tins, brimming with rich milk, whose 
top was thick with yellow cream. 

‘Hah! how deliciously cool and fresh!’ cried 
the doctor, as his eye ranged over the white churn 
and marble slabs. ‘Some men are wonderfully 
em of their wine-cellars, but at a time like this 

feel as if I would rather own a dairy and keep 
cows. 

‘Now then, Kitty, give him his draught,’ said 
Scarlett. 

‘Yes, just one glass,’ cried the doctor; ‘and 
here we are,’ he said, pausing before a great 
shallow tin, beyond which was freshly chalked 
the word ‘Dolly. ‘This is the well in the 
pleasant oasis from which I’d drink.’ 

‘Give him some quickly, Kitty, cried Scarlett; 
‘his metaphors will make me ill. 

‘Then my visit will not have been in vain) 
cried the doctor merrily. Then he ejaculated 
‘Hah!’ very softly, and closed his eyes as he 
partook of the sweet rich draught, set down the 
glass, and after wiping his lips, exclaimed: 
*“Serenely calm, the epicure may say ”’—— 

‘O yes; I know,’ said Scarlett, catching him 
up. ‘Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to- 
day.” But you have not dined yet, old fellow; 
and you shall have such a salad’! My own 
growing; Kitty's making. Come along now, 
and let’s look round. Prayle’s here.’ 

‘Is he?’ said the doctor, raising his eyebrows 
slightly, and his tone seemed to say : ‘I’m sorry 
to hear it.’ 

‘Yes, poor fellow ; he’s working too hard, and 
I brought him down to stay over Sunday and | 
Monday. Now you’ve come, and we’ll have’—— 

‘No, no; I must get back. None of your 
unmanly temptations. I’m going to catch the 
last up-train to-night.’ 

‘One of your patients in a dangerous state, I 
——, said Scarlett, with a humorous glance 
at his wife. 

‘No; worse luck! I’ve no patients waiting for 
me. I say, old fellow, you heaven's a rich old 
countess about here—baroness would do—one 
who suffers from chronic — as the French 
call it? Get me called in there, you know, and 
make me her confidential attendant.’ 

‘Why, there’s Lady Martlett,’ said Scarlett, 
with another glance at his wife which plainly 
said: ‘Hold your tongue, dear.’ ‘Widow lady. 
Just the y- I daresay she’ll be here on 
Monday.’ 

‘Oh, but I’m off back to-night.’ 

‘Are you?’ said Scarlett.— dear, 
Jack Scales is your prisoner, ou are the 
chatelaine here, and as your su ig order you 
to render him up to me am a - sound for 


transport back to town on Tuesday mogning,’ 


if you get talking in such a metaphorical manner 
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‘Oh, nonsense; I must go back.’ 

‘Yes; that’s what all prisoners say or think,’ 
said Scarlett, laughing.—‘ Don’t be too hard upon 
the poor fellow, dear. He may have as much 
milk as he likes. Soften his confinement as 
as you can.—Excuse me, Jack, There’s 

le.’ 


He nodded, and went off down one of the paths, 
and his departure seemed to have taken with it 
some of the freedom and ease of the conversation 
that had been carried on; the doctor’s manner 
becoming colder, and the bright girlish look 
fading out of Mrs Scarlett’s face. 

‘This is very, very kind of you both,’ he said, 
turning to her; ‘but I really ought not to 


eae will be quite hurt, I am sure, if you 
do not, she answered. ‘He thinks so much of 
ou.’ 
‘I’m glad of it,’ said the doctor earnestly ; and 
Mrs Scarlett’s face brightened a little. ‘He’s one 
of the most frank and open-hearted fellows in 
the world. It’s one of the bright streaks in my 
career that we have always remained friends. 
Really I envy him his home here, though I fear 
that I should be out of place in such a country- 


‘Ido not think you would, Doctor Scales,’ said 
his hostess ; ‘but of course he is busy the greater 
part of his time in town, and that makes the 
change so nice.’ 

‘But you?’ said the doctor. ‘Do you not find 
it dull when he is away ? 

‘1? I find it dull?’ she cried, with a girlish 
laugh. ‘O dear, no. I did for the first month ; 
but you have no idea how busy I am. James 
has made me such a gardener ; and I superintend. 
Come and see my poultry and the cows.’ 

‘To be sure I will, said the doctor more warmly, 
as they walked on towards a fence which sepa- 
rated them from a meadow running down to the 
river, where three soft fawn-coloured Jersey cows 
were grazing, each of which raised its head slowly, 
and came up, wr penton | the sweet grass, to put 
its deve Silo hand over the fence to feel the touch 
of its mistress’s hand. 

‘Are they not beauties?’ cried Mrs Scarlett. 
‘There’s your friend Dolly,’ she continued. ‘She 
won't hurt you.’ 

‘I’m not afraid, he said, smiling ; and then a 
visit was paid to where the poultry came rushing 
up to be fed, and then follow their mistress; while 
the pigeons hovered about, and one more ven- 
— than the others settled upon her 


They saw no more of Scarlett till just before 
dinner, when they met him with Prayle; and 
now it was that, after feeling warmer and more 
friendly towards his young hostess than he ever 
had felt before, the unpleasant sense of distance 
and of chill came back, as the doctor was shown 
up into his room. 

‘I’m afraid I’m prejudiced, he said. ‘She’s 
very charming, and the natural girlish manner 
comes in very nicely at times ; but somehow, Kate 
Scarlett, I never thought you were quite the wife 
for my old friend.—Let’s play fair, he said, as 
he stood contemplatively wiping his hands upon 
a towel that smelt of the pure fresh air. ‘ t 
have I to say against her 9’ 

He remained silent for a few moments, and 


then said aloud: ‘Nothing; only that she has 
always seemed to distrust me, and I have dis- 
trusted her. Why, I believe we are jealous of 
each other’s influence with poor old Jem,’ 
He laughed as he said these words, and then 
went down-stairs, to find that his stay at the 
Rosery was to be more lively than he had antici- 
pated, for, upon entering the drawing-room, he 
was introduced by Mrs Scarlett to a stern-looking, 
gray, elderly lady as ‘my Aunt Sophia,’ and to 
a rather pretty girl, ‘Miss Naomi Raleigh? the 
— of which two ladies he had to take in to 
inner. 


LETTERS AND LETTER-WRITING. 


Peruaps there are few things on which we bestow 
less thought than on the writing and transit of 
our letters. This may arise from a thoughtless 
misconception of the important bearing which 
postal communication has upon the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. That the practice of letter- 
writing and the system of postal communication 
were known to the ancients, both sacred and 
profane history attest. In sacred history we have 
the letters of Jezebel written in Ahab’s name, 
and sealed with the king’s seal, to the elders and 
nobles of the city in which Naboth dwelt. We 
have also the letter of the king of Syria to the 
king of Israel, recommending to his good offices 
his servant Naaman; and those of Ahasuerus 
sent by posts into all the king’s provinces; and 
the posts, we are told, went out, being hastened 
by the king’s commandment. According to pro- 
fane history, the Persians—to whom we seem to 
be indebted for the idea of posts—had at one time 
no other method of transmitting intelligence than 
by persons stationed at certain distances from 
each other—hence the name posts, which has 
been retained even to our day. These persons, 
it is said, passed from one to another, in a shrill 
clear voice, the communication with which they 
were charged. 

This system is obviously primitive, and no 
doubt rapidly gave place to the message being 
conveyed by swift runners, afterwards known as 
couriers. We know that these couriers existed 
at a very early date, and it was customary for 
them to dress according to the nature of their 
message—one description of dress denoting good 
tidings, another evil tidings. Among the Chinese, 
who had both horse and foot couriers, the foot- 
man’s dress was adorned with a girdle of bells, 
which being heard at a distance, gave warning 
as the runner approached a village, and thus 
gave the next runner who was to take the 
message up, time to be in readiness, so that the 
despatch suffered no delay. We have a beauti- 
ful example of the expeditious manner in which 
intelligence could be conveyed in this way, given 
by Sir Walter Scott in his Lady of the Lake, where 
he describes the raising of the fiery cross. Each 
runner on receiving it was compelled in spite of 
all obstacles to carry it forward, delaying no 
longer than to hear the place of muster : 


The muster-place is Lanrick mead ; 
Speed forth the signal! clansman, speed ! 


We are inclined to marvel at foot-couriers 
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having been employed, when greater expedition 
might have een procured by employing horse- 
men. But it must be borne in mind that few 
countries at that time gave much attention to civil 
engineering ; and in the absence of roads, or at 
least in the absence of good roads, the footman 
might be able to undertake many a path which 
the horseman would shrink from attempting. 
Besides, we are apt, in this age of ours, when 
the means of rapid locomotion are so easily 
obtained, to underrate the pedestrian powers of 
man. It is related that the Earl of Home, early 
last century, gave his footman a commission, 
towards the close of the day, to proceed from 
Hume Castle in Berwickshire to Edinburgh, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, in order to deliver 
a letter of high political importance. Early next 
morning, when his lordship entered the hall, 
he saw the man sleeping on a bench, and was 
proceeding to some rash act, thinking he had 
neglected his duty, when the footman awoke, 
and gave the Earl the answer to his letter. Lord 
Home was equally surprised and gratified with 
the man’s amazing powers of speed. Valuable 
and much employed as foot-couriers may have 
been, however, it does not appear that they 
have any place in the postal history of our 
country. 

The first general post of which we can boast 
was a riding-post, and was established under 
Edward IV. ior to that date, all communi- 
cations had to be sent by private messenger, 
unless those of state, for the conveyance of 
which government kept a few paid officials, 
These horse-posts, long both irregular and in- 
frequent, salaally merged into the once much- 
thought-of postboy with his twanging horn, whom 
Cowper has described in the lines ‘beginning, 


He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 


This public functionary, upon whose diligence 
and fidelity so much depended, and around whom 
time has thrown a certain degree of romance, 
appears to have been in most instances but a 
raw and thoughtless lad, without the means, 
and pane without the inclination, of offering 
resistance, if need were, in defence of his charge. 
We have said, if need were; but in those days 
there was no lack of need, for an attack upon 
the mail was a thing of no rare occurrence. 
Indeed, robberies became so frequent, that most 
people began to think of some more secure 
means of conveyance for their valuables; and 
the contents of the mailbags at length became 
so worthless that the robber was not remune- 
rated for his pains. Added to this was the slow 
rate of speed at which the mails were conveyed. 
The stipulated rate was five miles an hour; but 
it was complained that the actual rate seldom 
amounted to four. To us, four miles an hour 
seems almost incredible as the maximum rate 
of speed of a man on horseback ; but in forming 
our opinion on this matter, we must not omit 
to take into consideration the woful condition 
of the roads at the beginning of the last cen- 
+4 = In many parts, it was reckoned dangerous 
to life to travel, no matter how conveyed. Car- 
riages were overturned; horses stumbled and 
fell; even travellers on foot had cause for 
alarm. No better proof of the difficulty of 
travelling at that period could be furnished 


than the paucity of the number that attempted 
it. Each one dwelt in his own district, and 
was in a great measure shut out from all the 
world beyond. 

By the beginning of the present century, how- 
ever, great improvements in the roads had taken 
place, and by that time the conveyance of the 
mails had been transferred from the postboy 
to the stagecoach. The reform was a great 
one. Instead of four miles an hour, the mail- 
coach, with its team of thorough-breds, unstrung 
the nerves of some people by careering at the 
rate of ten. Dignified by drivers from amongst 
the aristocracy, and guards attired in royal 
livery of scarlet, and armed to the teeth, the 
mail was the object of no ordinary attention as 
it dashed through the towns and hamlets that 
lay along its route. After the new system was 
introduced, robberies were of rare occurrence, 
and the guard, therefore, carried his firearms in 
vain. 

With the increased speed and greater security, 
there came, as might have been expected, a great 
increase of correspondence. Previous to the aban- 
donment of the old mode, Sir Walter Scott relates 
that a friend of his had seen the London mail 
arrive in Edinburgh with only one letter. Not- 
withstanding its glory and display and_ great 
advantage over the old system, the mailcoach era 
was, comparatively speaking, a short-lived one, 
While M‘Adam and others were planning and 
preparing roads of a greatly improved character, 
so that the mailcoach might extend its usefulness, 
an illiterate and obscure individual in the mining 
districts of the northern counties of England was 
planning and preparing a vehicle for the running 
of which M‘Adam’s roads were not adapted; 
and on that eventful day when the strangely 
constructed vehicle accomplished its first journey 
between Liverpool and Manchester, at the rate 
of twenty-nine miles an hour, the death-knell of 
the mailcoach was sounded. Iron roads were 
rapidly multiplied ; and the honour of conveying 
His Majesty’s mails was transferred from the 
stagecoach to the iron-horse. Now, our letters 
are carried in a night from the great metropolis 
to all the provincial towns throughout the 
kingdom ; we need be under no apprehension that 
the mail may be stopped by highwaymen and 
robbed ; we are freed from the necessity of seeing 
hundreds of our best horses used up annually in 
this service, for the strong arm of the propeller is 
never weary, and we have only to tell it where 
to begin and where to stop. 

Having thus briefly alluded to the methods by 
which our letters have been conveyed, we now 
call attention to some of their peculiarities. 
Perhaps we cannot do this better than to suppose 
that we are about to write a letter. Let us begin, 
then, by writing our address and the date on 
which our letter is to be posted in a plain and 
distinct hand. Many people omit to do this ; and 
others write in such an illegible hand, that the 
result is, should the letter fail to reach its desti- 
nation, and be sent to the Returned-letter Office, 
it cannot be restored to the sender. 

If it is your desire, therefore, to avert dis- 
appointment and difficulty, give the address from 
which you write in a clear and legible hand. 
Having done s0, reflect a moment on the manner 


in which you should address the individual to 
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whom you are writing. Don’t rush thoughtlessly 
into the most endearing terms; neither be too 
cold nor studiously polite. Be guided in this 
respect by the tenor of the lines which you have 
to write. It is not a little amusing, sometimes, 
to see how some address you as ‘My dear Sir,’ 
and then go on to threaten you with the utmost 
rigour of law, and after all subscribe themselves, 
‘Yours very truly.’ Such a style of writing is, 
to say the least, incongruous. et while careful 
to avoid this error, we should be no less careful 
to avoid giving offence or causing pain by a 
distant ik reserved manner of address. <A friend 
is sometimes keenly alive to the meaning con- 
veyed in the manner by which he is addressed, 
and seeks to gather from it the warmth of friend- 
ship that glows in the breast of his correspondent. 
No one is more sensitive on this point than a 
lover. To fall from ‘My dear Samuel’ to ‘My 
dear Sir,’ or to the more formal ‘Sir,’ is bad 
enough; but to fall from ‘My dearest Mary’ 
to ‘Madam’ is cruel, and may cause many 
sleepless nights and sorrowful days. Let us 
beware, then, lest we unintentionally and thought- 
lessly wound the feelings of those whom we 
address. 

As we have already said, let the form of our 
salutation be in keeping with the tenor of the 
letter we have to write; and let the letter take 
its form from the circumstances that call it forth. 
If it be a business one, let it be brief. Ifit be a 

ing one, let it be characterised by humility. 
If it be a friendly one, let it be free and ingenuous. 
If it be a love effusion, let us while we are writing 
it have our mind’s eye fixed on the possibility 
of an action being raised for breach of promise. 
As a specimen of brevity, perhaps the reader is 
aware, through Dean Ramsay’s Reminiscences, of 
the laconic epistles of the head-keeper of Lord 
Tweeddale’s kennel, when forwarding to his 
lordship in London information of the condition 
of a favourite dog named Pickle. Three letters 
were written on the subject, and the whole three 
were comprised in eight words: First letter— 
‘Pickle’s no weel.’ Second letter—‘Pickle’s nae 
better” Third letter—‘ Pickle’s dead.’ 

Be our letters long or short, however, the 
must have an end, and having reached the end, 
let us see to it that we attest what we have 
written by our signature. Anonymous letters 
are like stabs in the dark; there is a want of 
manliness about them. If we have a statement 
to make, we should have the courage to avow 
it. 


Another injunction which to many might seem 
needless, but which is nevertheless of great import- 
ance, is, that having proceeded with your letter 
thus far, be sure you address it. ‘Address it!’ 
does any one say. ‘Who needs to be reminded of 
this?’ But astonishing as it may appear, it is 
true that many thousands of letters are posted 
every year without any address. These letters 
in most cases bear stamps. We have seen them 
with stamps affixed to the value of a shilling, 
and yet unaddressed. In addition to those 
blank missives, there are hundreds of thousands 
so imperfectly and incorrectly addressed as to 
baffle all attempts to deliver them. As an 
instance of insufficiency we mention one which 
came from the other side of the Atlantic addressed 
to ‘Wipow M‘Carrerty, 25 miles from Glasgow.’ 


How the writer of such a letter could for a 
moment suppose that there was the slightest 
hope of Widow M‘Cafferty being found, it is 
difficult to understand. This, it must be borne 
in mind is no solitary instance of peculiarity of 
address, for there are many letters received daily, 
so absurdly addressed, that one is strongly inclined 
to believe the writers are much of the same mind 
as Katie, who, in writing to her sweetheart, 
refrained from putting his name outside, in case 
some prying neighbour should discover to whom 
her love had been given. 
The last injunction we would give on the 
subject of address is, address your letters fully. 
It appears to be the opinion of most people 
residing in cities or large towns, that when the 
write to any one residing in the same town with 
themselves, it is quite unnecessary to give the 
name of the town as part of the address, Now, 
this is a grand mistake ; for letters are not un- 
frequently carried out of their way by getting 
into the folds of some larger packet; and when 
they are found in another town from that in 
which they have been posted, simply addressed 
to a street, it is presumed that they have been 
posted at the place in which they are found; and 
consequently, in such a case there is nothing for 
it but to send them to the Returned-letter Office. 
It sometimes happens, too, that letters addressed 
to streets, such as Miller Street, for instance, 
without the post-town being added, are sent 
to Millerston; or London St to London A 
case of this nature occurred some time ago at 
Glasgow. A letter posted in that city, addressed 
‘Mr , Consulate de France,’ and which should 
have been delivered at the French Consul’s office 
an hour or so after being posted, was sorted 
instead to the Foreign division, forwarded to 
London, thence to Paris ; and only on its reaching 
the latter city was it discovered that it was 
intended for Glasgow, to which place it was 
ultimately returned. But this was not all; for 
as it bore only a penny stamp when posted, 
it was surcharged sevenpence, as being insuffi- 
ciently prepaid ; and when at last it was offered 
to the addressee, he had not only to complain 
of some four or five days’ delay, but also of 
being charged sevenpence for a letter which 
should have been delivered free. All this, it 
will be seen, might have been prevented by 
adding the word ‘ ’ to the 

For the treatment of a certain class of imper- 
fectly addressed letters, there exists in the metro- 

olis an office known as the ‘ Blind-letter Office.’ 
t must not be supposed, however, that this office 
is blind, as its name implies ; on the contrary, it 
is credited with the power of bestowing sight. 
The letters on which it is called to operate belong 
to that class which are addressed after the style 
of ‘Bill Stumps, his mark,’ a style of writing 
which so puzzled the worthy Mr Pickwick.. There 
are some missives, of course, stone-blind, and 
such can receive no cure from the oculists of the 
department. A number of letters are rendered 
blind by the inability of many people to master 
the spelling of that English post-town called 
by the foreign-looking name of Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
By the illiterate class, as might be expected, this 
town never receives its correct orthography. 
‘ Ash-Bedles-or-such’ may be given as an instance 


of the desperate attempts to get at it. To remedy 
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the defect of vision in all such cases, is the work 
of the Blind-letter Office. 

As we have now completed our imaginary 
letter, it follows, of course, that we should post 
it; and it might have been interesting to the 
uninitiated to have followed it through its various 
sortations, and watched its manner of treatment ; 
but this, space forbids. We will, therefore, drop 
it into the slit, and leave it to its fate. As 
it falls from our hands, we cannot help reflect- 
ing that the post-office is much like the grave 
—a terrible leveller. Here the rich and the poor 
meet together—the servant and his master lie 
side by side. Here the godly and the profane 
are brought into contact—the learned and the 
illiterate mingle freely. Here is the lovely pink, 
profusely perfumed love-letter, just dropped from 
the hands of some beautiful and accomplished 
lady ; and here the dirty fire-browned epistle of 
some unsoaped denizen of the alleys, sealed with 
cobbler’s rosin and the application of thimble or 
key. All jostle each other in the general mélée— 
all are favoured with the same knocks on the head 
by the official who stamps them, and all distinction 
continues to be set aside so long as they are in 
charge of the post-office. But as soon as they pass 
out of its custody, the distinctions are again set 
up; for on receipt, some are ignominiously cast 
aside, or carelessly thrust into the pocket of some 
shabby coat, and called on when occasion requires 
to do service in lighting a tobacco-pi Others 
are carried into the parlour on a silver salver, 
by a trim waiting-maid, and after being read over 
ever so many times, are laid carefully past as a 
piece of valued treasure, and long cherished as a 
memorial of some absent loved one and of some 
deliciously happy time. 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


Norutne lowers the vital forces more than sleep- 
lessness, which may generally be traced to one 
of four causations: (1) Mental worry ; (2) a dis- 
ordered stomach ; (3) excessive muscular exertion ; 
(4) functional or organic disease. Loss of sleep 
is, when rightly understood, one of Nature’s 
premonitory warnings that some of her physical 
laws have been violated. When we are troubled 
with sleeplessness, it becomes requisite to dis- 
cover the primary cause, and then to adopt 
suitable means for its removal. When insomnia, 
or sleeplessness, arises from mental worry, it 
is indeed most difficult to remove. The best 
and perhaps only effectual plan under such 
circumstances is a spare diet, combined with 
plenty of outdoor exercise, thus to draw the blood 
from the brain; for it is as impossible for the 
brain to continue active without a due circula- 
tion of blood, as it is for an engine to move with- 
out steam. 

When suffering from mental distress, a hot 
soap-bath before retiring to rest is an invaluable 
agent for obtaining sleep, as by its means a 
more equable blood-pressure becomes established, 
promoting a decrease of the heart’s action and 
relaxation of the blood-vessels. Many a sleepless 
night owes its origin to the body’s temperature 

uneq: In mental worry, the head is 
often hot and the feet cold, the blood being 


driven to the brain. The whole body should be 
well washed over with carbolic soap and sponged 
with very hot water. The blood then becomes 
diverted from the brain, owing to an adequate 
diffusion of circulation. Tea and coffee should 
not be taken of an evening when persons suffer 
from insomnia, as they directly induce sleepless. 
ness, being nervine stimulants. A sharp walk of 
about twenty minutes is also very serviceable 
before going to bed. 

Sleeplessness is sometimes engendered by a 
disordered stomach. Whenever this organ ig 
overloaded, its powers are disordered, and wake. 
fulness or a restless night is its usual accompani- 
ment. DrC. J. B. Williams, F.R.S., remarks that 
no food should be taken at least within one hour 
of bedtime. It cannot be too generally realised 
that the presence of undigested food in the stomach 
is one of the most prevailing causes of sleepless. 
ness. 

Persons suffering from either functional or 
organic disease are peculiarly liable to sleepless- 
ness. When inability to sleep persistently occurs, 
and cannot be traced to any perverted mode of 
life or nutrition, there is good reason for surmising 
that some latent malady gives rise to so truly a 
distressing condition. Guder these circumstances, 
instead of making bad worse, by swallowin 
deadly sleeping-drugs, a scientific physician should 
be without delay consulted. Functional disorders 
of the stomach, liver, and heart, are often the 
ow source of otherwise unaccountable wake- 

ulness. 

Recently, the dangerous and lamentable habit 
of promiscuously taking sleeping-draughts has 
unfortunately become very prevalent, entailing 
misery and ill-health to a terrible degree. Most 
persons addicted to this destructive practice 
erroneously think that it is better to take a 
sleeping-draught than lie awake. A greater 
mistake could hardly exist. All opiates more 
or less occasion mischief, and even the state 
of stupefaction they induce utterly fails to 
bring about that revitalisation resulting from 
natural sleep. The physiological effect of hyp- 
notics, or sleeping draughts, upon the system 
is briefly as follows: (1) They paralyse the 
nerve centres and disorder the stomach, render- 
ing it unfit for its duties; witness the sick- 
ness and loss of appetite consequent upon a 
debauch. Chloral, chloroform, opium, &c., act 
upon the system much in the same way as 
inebriation. (2) One and all anesthetics intro- 
duced into the body have life-destroying properties 
in a low degree—proved by an overdose being 
fatal. (3) The condition they produce is not 
sleep, but a counterfeit state of unconsciousness. 
(4) They directly poison the blood, consequent 
upon its carbonisation, resulting from their action. 

hile speaking of sedatives, we cannot omit 
drawing special attention to chloral. This power- 
ful drug is popularly supposed to give a quiet 
night’s rest, without any of the after-effects 
(headache, &c.) produced by various preparations 
of morphia. Now, chloral is what is termed 
cumulative in its action, which implies, that even 
the same dose persisted in for a certain length of 
time may cause death. Of all hypnotics, chloral 
is by far the most deadly, and should never, 
under any circumstances, be taken except under 
medical supervision, 
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To epitomise what has already been said 
regarding sleeplessness: its rational cure should 
be arrived at in each individual case by — 
out the cause, and then removing the morbi 
action, of which it is but a natural sequence. 

Lastly, sleeplessness under no circumstances 
should be neglected, as it acts disastrously both 
on the mental and physical forces. 


Another contributor sends us the following, 
which is appropriate to the subject of this article : 


When the health is in a satisfactory state, and 
there is freedom from care and annoyance, sound 
and refreshing sleep may be expected. Under 
such favourable circumstances, I usually sleep 
well, but have always found it difficult, when 
retiring to rest, to close my bedroom door on 
the cares and troubles of the day, and seek my 
pillow with thoughts of sleep alone. Whatever 
may have worried or caused recent annoyance 
is sure to intrude itself and be present in my 
thoughts when I endeavour to go to sleep; the 
brain is therefore kept active when it should 
be at rest, and consequently sleep is for a long 
time impossible. Towards morning, when the 
mind as well as the body has become wearied, 
some sleep may be obtained ; but, as the brain 
is not even then composed, it is generally 
unsound and unrefreshing. 

Amongst the remedies that have been recom- 
mended for sleeplessness are—the repeating of 

try, counting up to a hundred several times, 
be, I have never heard, however, that such 
remedies were at all useful, and the reason is, I 
think, obvious: they keep the brain engaged when 
it should be at rest. For a long time, therefore, 
I was anxious to discover some plan by which 
the tendency to mental activity would be lessened 
and a favourable condition for sleep secured. 

I had frequently noticed that when engaged 
in deep thought, particularly at night, there 
seemed to be something like a compression of 
the eyelids, the upper one especially, and the 
eyes themselves were apparently turned upwards, 
as if looking in that direction. This invariably 
occurred ; and the moment that, by an effort, 
I arrested the course of thought, and freed the 
mind from the subject with which it was engaged, 
the eyes resumed their normal position, and the 
compression of the lids ceased. Now, it occurred 
to me one night that I would not allow the eyes 
to turn upwards, but keep them determinedly 
in the opposite position, as if looking down; 
and having done so for a short time, I found 
that the mind did not revert to the thoughts 
with which it had been occupied, and I soon 
fell asleep. I tried the plan again with the 
same result; and after an experience of two 
years, I can truly say that, unless when some- 
thing specially — or worrying occurred, 

have always been able to go to sleep very 
oety after retiring to rest. There may occa- 
sionally be some difficulty in keeping the eyes 
in the ition I have described ; but a deter- 
mined effort to do so is all that is required, and 
I am certain that if kept in the down-lookin 
Position, it will be found that composure an 
sleep will be the result. 

It may be said that as the continued effort to 
keep the eyeballs in a certain position so diverts 
the attention as to free the mind from the 


disagreeable subject with which it had been 
engaged, sleep will follow as a natural conse- 
quence. It is not improbable that this is to 
some extent correct; and if so, it is well that 
by means so simple and so easily adopted, such 
a desirable result can be secured. But I think 
this is not the only nor the principal reason. 
The position in which the eyes should be kept 
is the natural one; they are at ease in it; and 
when there is no compression of the lids or 
knitting of the brows, the muscles connected 
with and surrounding the eyes are relaxed. This 
condition is certainly much more favourable for 
sleep than for mental activity or deep thought. 


MALAGA RAISINS. 


A sHortT description of how grapes are prepared 
for the market may be of interest to housekeepers, 
as very many, though constantly using raisins of 
various sorts, have but little idea of the way in 
which they are dried for use. 

Malaga, Valencia, and Smyrna raisins derive 
their names from the places whence they come. 
Of these, the Smyrna black raisins are the 
cheapest; the Malaga being held in the highest 
estimation, and fetching fully a third more 
than any other description of raisin. In 
Andalucia, in Spain, there are two distinct 
vines—the Pero-Ximenez, which was imported 
in the first instance from the borders of the 
Rhine by a German some two hundred and 
fifty years ago; and the Muscat, which is indi- 
genous. Opinion as to the respective merits of 
the two vines varies; but their cultivation is 
conducted in the same way, manure of great 
strength being liberally supplied. The growth 
of the vines is different from those of Southern 
Italy. In Andalucia, they creep along the surface 
of the ground as strawberries do, thus gathering 
all the atmospheric heat; the branches appear 
like roots, and the grapes, though white, have a 

olden tinge. The vintage is very carefully con- 

ucted, the fruit not being all gathered at once, 
but the same ground gone over three times, so 
that all the grapes are properly ripe when picked. 
As they are gathered they are placed in baskets, 
and carried, either in carts or on the back of 
mules and asses, to the places where they undergo 
the processes of drying. The fruit, however, is 
often much injured in transit ; and as no broken 
grapes can be a tea dried, the loss from this 
cause is considerable. 

The grapes are prepared for the market in 
three different ways—by simply drying in the 
sun; by washing; and by steam-drying. In 
following the first method, which is the general 
process in Malaga, divisions are constructed of 
either brick or stone, in an_ inclined position, 
exposed to the sun’s rays. These divisions are 
built in at one end with a triangle formed of 
masonry, and so arranged that the sun always 
shines on its contents. The interiors of these 
compartments are thickly spread with fine gravel, 
to absorb the heat. Directly the grapes are 
gathered, they are put into these divisions, and 
are fully exposed to the intense heat of the 
Andalucian sun. It is stated by experienced 
cultivators that during the month of August 
they attain a temperature of a hundred and forty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit. While drying, the grapes 
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which remain green are carefully picked out, as 
they are spoiled; the others are turned, each 
grape singly, so that the proper uniformity of 
colour is observed. At night, the fruit is pro- 
tected from the heavy dews or rain by stout 
canvas being stretched over the tops of the divi- 
sions. Some people put on planking instead. 
Grapes take a longer time drying in this manner 
than by the scalding plan, as then, they are 
ready in four days; but dried only by the sun’s 
heat, they take ten days. This loss of time, 
however, is fully compensated for by the economy 
h he foll hod 
n dryi washing, the following met is 
ursued, , of” feeble are built, 
in which wood only is used as fuel ; a lye is made 
from the residue or refuse of the grape after 
pressing, which is either that obtained from the 
present year’s vintage, or what is left over from 
the last. The lye is put into a round kettle, 
capable of holding from three to four hundred 
litres. The grapes are then put into wire-sieves 
or colanders with long handles, and plunged into 
the lye, boiling at a temperature of about two 
hundred and twelve degrees Fahrenheit. After 
the first immersion, the grapes are looked over, 
to see if the skins are shrivelled enough ; if not 
sufficiently done, they are plunged into the lye 
a second time. Sometimes a third immersion is 
necessary ; but this is rarely the case. This 
process is very delicate, and requires care and 
experience on the part of the operator. The time 
of immersion is regulated by the : ro of the 
skins, as they must not be allowed to burst, or 
even crack. If the heat has been too great, 
those raisins which are very rich in sugar are 
liable to mould after packing. 

Drying by steam is chiefly followed in the 
province of Denia, because there the heat of the 
sun cannot be depended upon, as in Malaga. In 
wet vintage seasons, this plan is also adopted in 
the south. In carrying out the process, the grapes 
are exposed to the sun’s os for twenty-four 
hours, after which they are placed on boards, and 
earried into a building with shelves in it from 
six to seven feet high. Heat is produced by 
steam, which circulates through the building in 
an iron tube. The heat is kept up to one hundred 
and sixty degrees Fahrenheit ; and valves, which 
are placed along the floor, regulate the tempera- 
ture. The drying generally takes about twenty- 
four hours ; but as too great a change of tempera- 
ture suddenly experienced would cause injury 
to the raisins, they are allowed to cool gradually 
in a room built for this purpose, and adjoining 
the steaming apartment. When quite cool, they 
are carried to the stores for packing. 

Both these latter methods are inferior to the 
simple sun-drying process, because they are more 
expensive, involving outlay in buildings, furnaces, 
and steam-pipes; and the raisins are, moreover, 
liable to the danger of fermentation during their 
transportation. ides, they always have to be 
dried in the sun for a certain time before being 
ready to pack, whatever plan is pursued in curing 
them other than the sun-drying ae. 

When the drying is thoroughly accomplished, 
by whatever plan pursued, the raisins, prior to 
being packed for exportation, require to be care- 
fully looked over, and all those broken and bruised 
ones removed, as a drop of moisture from such 


would very likely damage a whole box. After 
this comes the proper classification, by no means 
an easy affair, as merchants and cultivators differ, 
often very materially, on this subject. 

The boxes are generally made by contract, and 
cost about sevenpence or sevenpence-halfpenn 
each. The best are made from firwood, whic 
is imported from Portugal. The producer pro- 
vides and packs these boxes, which the merchants 
frequently repack, employing women and girls 
to perform this office. The boxes are generally 
divided into layers. Four layers will be con- 
tained in a whole box, representing, if of full 
size, about twenty-two pounds of fruit ; the total 
weight with the filled box being from twenty- 
five to twenty-nine pounds. 

Much of the above information is obtained 
from a Report recently published by Consul 
Marston of Malaga. It is very exhaustive, and 
gives interesting details respecting the trade, 
which is a rapidly increasing one. The crop of 
raisins in Malaga alone, from the vintage of 
1880-81, was over two hundred thousand boxes ; 
and the stock in the province, which a year ago 
was only estimated at fifty thousand boxes, is 
now stated to be about one hundred and fifty 
thousand boxes. 

Besides the raisins already named, may be 
mentioned Sultanas—the best kind to use in 
making puddings, cakes, &c., for children— 
Muscatels, Lipari, Belvedere, Bloom or jar raisins, 
and Sun or Solis. The best kinds are imported 
in boxes and jars, such as Malaga and Muscatels ; 
while the inferior sorts are shipped in 
barrels, frails, and mats. 


SONNETS 
LOVE STRONG AS DEATH. 


A Moruer watched with many a silent vow, 
Where, restless, lay her child, with burning brow, 
Fevered, yet weak, too ill to recognise 

Its Mother’s anxious care and yearning eyes. 

One hour’s neglect, and Death’s cold stiff embrace 
Had touched with icy chill the little face ; 

But one omission of each needful care, 

And the dread Angel had alighted there. 

Yet still the Mother at her post was found, 
While days and nights dragged on their weary round ; 
Then on the infant fell a restful sleep, 

And happy tears the Mother’s heart could weep: 
The struggle o’er, in peace the babe drew breath, 
And life returned—for Love was strong as Death. 


LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 


The wailing infant grew to man’s estate; 
But here again Death’s angel lay in wait, 
And when life’s rainbow shone most bright and clear, 
Its colours faded as the foe drew near. 
No meek unconscious child might now await, 
What worldlings idly call the stroke of Fate ; 
They judged it best the babe had lost the strife, 
Than lived to fade, when clinging most to life, 
Unknowing how the young, but Christian soul 
Can face in hope and trust Heaven’s distant goal. 
Such faith had he—though Mother’s love was vain, 
She would not now recall her boy again ; 
Still to her mourning heart his memory saith, 
*The Love and Life beyond shall conquer Death,’ 

M. 
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